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WHEN  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
voted  to  partition  Palestine  on  November  29,  1947, 
the  outcome  was  in  doubt  until  a  few  hours  before 
the  final  ballot.  The  action  of  the  Assembly  was 
followed  by  angry  protests  from  the  representatives 
of  the  Arab  states,  who  walked  out  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  hall,  and  from  the  Arab  Higher  Committee. 
Not  quite  thirty  years  had  elapsed  since  Viscount 
Allenby  entered  Jerusalem  at  the  head  of  a  victori¬ 
ous  allied  army,  and  in  the  intervening  period  the 
British  government  had  made  repeated  and  fruit¬ 
less  efforts  to  arrive  at  a  solution  acceptable  to  both 
Jews  and  Arabs.  The  British  Royal  Commission 
of  1936  (the  Peel  Commission)  had  recommended 
partition  once  before,  but  partition  was  rejected 
subsequently  by  the  British  government  after  an 
amended  plan  had  been  proposed  by  the  Wood- 
head  Commission  in  1938. 

PREVIOUS  ATTEMPTS  AT  SOLUTION 

Although  the  General  Assembly’s  decision  on 
Palestine  marked  the  first  occasion  when  an  inter¬ 
national  organization  had  attempted  to  grapple  with 
a  problem  of  admitted  complexity,  the  United 
States  had  already  joined  with  Britain  in  1945  in 
attempting  to  reach  a  solution. 

The  Anglo-American  Committee  of  Inquiry,  in 
a  report  issued  on  April  30,  1946,  brought  in  a 
unanimous  compromise  recommendation  that  Pal¬ 
estine  should  be  neither  an  Arab  nor  a  Jewish  state, 
but  should  continue  under  the  British  mandate 
pending  transformation  of  the  mandate  into  a  UN 
trusteeship  agreement.  For  the  distant  future  the 
committee  envisaged  a  standard  of  economic  and 
cultural  equality  “which  would  assure  to  Arab  and 
Jew  alike  a  life  of  peace  in  Palestine.”*  These  pro- 

I.  Bartley  C.  Crum,  “Behind  the  Silken  Curtain”  (New  York, 
Simon  and  Schuster,  1947).  Another  valuable  account  is  by  a 
British  member  of  the  committee,  Richard  Crossman,  “Palestine 
Mission”  (New  York,  Harpers,  1947).  The  committee  report 
was  published  under  the  title  “Reptort  of  the  Anglo-American 
Committee  of  Inquiry,”  Senate  Document  182,  79th  Congress, 
2nd  Session.  (Department  of  State,  Publication  No.  2536.) 


visions,  however,  were  overshadowed  by  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  recommendation  that  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  issue  100,000  certificates  of  entry  into  Pales¬ 
tine  immediately  and  revoke  both  the  land  and 
immigration  regulations  of  the  British  White  Paper 
of  1939.  Jewish  immigration  to  Palestine,  under  the 
terms  of  the  White  Paper,  is  limited  to  1500  a 
month.  The  British  government,  which  insisted 
that  the  committee’s  proposals  should  be  treat¬ 
ed  as  a  whole,  rejected  them  on  the  ground  that 
Britain  could  not  carry  the  required  military  and 
financial  burden  alone,  and  that  in  the  light  of  the 
facts  contained  in  the  committee’s  report,  a  large 
number  of  immigrants  could  not  be  admitted  until 
the  illegal  armies  mentioned  in  the  report  had  been 
disbanded  and  their  arms  surrendered.  After  a 
final  consultation  in  London  with  Jewish  and  Arab 
leaders,  which  only  confirmed  the  impossibility  of 
reaching  a  solution  acceptable  to  both  Jews  and 
Arabs,  Britain  placed  the  Palestine  question  before 
the  UN  General  Assembly. 

UNSCOP  PROPOSALS 

The  UN  Special  Committee  on  Palestine  (which 
came  to  be  known  as  UNSCOP)  was  established 
on  May  13,  1947,  at  the  special  session  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  called  in  response  to  the  British  re¬ 
quest  for  recommendations  concerning  the  future 
government  of  Palestine.  After  visiting  Palestine 
and  a  number  of  refugee  camps  in  Europe, 
UNSCOP  completed  its  report  on  August  31,  1947. 
The  majority  report,  approved  7  to  3,  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  two  independent  states,  the 
one  Jewish  and  the  other  Arab,  neither  including 
Jerusalem,  which  was  to  be  placed  under  interna¬ 
tional  administration.^ 

Two  basic  points  of  the  report  were:  first,  the 
two  independent  states,  and  the  City  of  Jerusalem, 
should  be  bound  together  by  an  economic  union 

2.  UNSCOP  Report.  Issued  in  three  volumes  by  the  UN,  Doc¬ 
ument  Nos.  A/364,  Add  I,  Add  2,  September  1947. 
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with  a  common  currency,  a  customs  union,  pool¬ 
ing  of  customs  revenues,  and  so  forth;  secondly, 
partition  would  not  take  effect  until  September  i, 
1949,  and  Britain  would  continue  to  administer  the 
mandate  during  the  transition  period.  The  latter 
recommendation  was  made  despite  the  fact  that 
the  British  had  already  indicated  that  they  would 
terminate  the  mandate  much  before  that  date,  and 
certainly  that  they  would  have  no  part  in  carrying 
out  a  decision  by  the  General  Assembly  unless  it 
was  acceptable  to  both  Jews  and  Arabs.  The  only 
attempt  by  the  majority  to  meet  this  problem  was 
contained  in  the  provision  that  Britain  should  con¬ 
tinue  the  administration  of  Palestine  during  the 
two-year  transitional  period  “on  such  conditions 
and  subject  to  such  supervision”  as  might  be  agreed 
upon  between  Britain  and  the  UN,  “and  if  so  de¬ 
sired,  with  the  assistance  of  one  or  more  members 
of  the  United  Nations.”  This  was  a  thinly  veiled 
invitation  to  the  United  States,  which  had  repeat¬ 
edly  supported  Zionist  demands  for  the  admission 
i  of  100,000  Jews  to  Palestine,  to  assume  a  share  of 
i  responsibility  in  carrying  out  partition.  Another 
]  important  provision  of  the  majority  report  called 
for  the  admission  of  150,000  Jews  to  Palestine  dur- 
j  ing  the  transitional  period. 

I  The  representatives  of  Canada,  Czechoslovakia, 
Guatemala,  the  Netherlands,  Peru,  Sweden  and 
Uruguay  supported  the  majority  report,  but  those 
of  India,  Iran  and  Yugoslavia  proposed  a  federal 
Palestine  instead.  The  Australian  representative  did 
not  vote  for  either  the  majority  or  the  minority 
;  report,  holding  that  it  was  not  up  to  the  commit- 
I  tee  to  support  definite  proposals  unless  it  could 
I  make  a  unanimous  recommendation. 

I  The  federal  plan  provided  for  the  establishment 
I  of  a  federal  legislature,  but  with  separate  Arab 
J  and  Jewish  states,  each  having  control  over  local 
I  affairs — with  one  important  exception,  immigra¬ 
tion.  Control  over  immigration  into  the  Jewish 
!  state  was  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  an  international 
i  commission  composed  of  three  representatives  each 
of  the  Palestinian  Arabs,  Palestinian  Jews  and  the 
UN.  This  commission  was  to  determine  “objec¬ 
tively”  the  absorptive  capacity  of  the  Jewish  state 
“having  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  population 
j  then  present  within  that  state  and  for  their  antici¬ 
pated  natural  rate  of  increase.”  Jerusalem  was  to  be 
the  capital  of  the  federal  state,  and  the  inviolability 
of  the  Holy  Places,  together  with  right  of  access, 
and  so  forth,  was  to  be  guaranteed  by  a  UN  agency. 

Despite  the  split  between  those  who  supported 
partition  and  those  who  supported  a  federal  Pales¬ 
tine,  the  eleven  members  of  UNSCOP  reached 
unanimous  agreement  on  eleven  general  principles. 
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Of  these,  the  most  important  were  that  the  British 
mandate  should  be  terminated  and  independence 
granted  to  Palestine  “at  the  earliest  practical  date,” 
and  that  the  General  Assembly  should  take  urgent 
steps  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  250,000  Jewish 
refugees  in  Europe  “for  the  alleviation  of  their 
plight  and  of  the  Palestine  problem.” 

MAIN  PROVISIONS  OF  PARTITION  PLAN 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  partition  plan 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly^  were  as  follows: 

a.  Boundaries.  To  a  large  extent  boundary  pro¬ 
posals  followed  the  recommendations  of  the  major¬ 
ity  report  of  UNSCOP.  The  two  principal  changes, 
both  championed  by  the  United  States,  were: 
i)  the  predominantly  Arab  port  of  Jaffa  was  set 
up  as  an  Arab  enclave  instead  of  being  assigned  to 
the  Jewish  state;  2)  two  portions  of  the  Negeb  in 
Southern  Palestine — the  town  of  Beersheba  and 
surrounding  area,  and  a  narrow  strip  of  territory 
running  from  the  Mediterranean  along  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  border  about  halfway  to  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba — 
also  were  assigned  to  the  Arab  rather  than  the 
Jewish  state.  The  result  was  that  under  the  final 
decision  Palestine,  which  has  the  same  area  as  Ver¬ 
mont,  was  divided  in  a  crazy-quilt  pattern,  each 
new  state  being  split  into  three  sections  connected 
with  each  other  by  narrow  corridors.^ 

According  to  the  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine, 
the  area  and  population  of  the  three  areas  are  as 
follows : 


Area 

Arabs 

Jews 

square  miles 

Arab  State  4,500 

804,000 

10,000 

Jewish  State  5,500 

397,000 

538,000 

Jerusalem  Enclave  74 

150,000 

100,000 

Figures  on  population 

supplied  by  the  British 

government  are  somewhat  different,  particularly 

for  the  Jewish  state.  As  of 
figures  are  as  follows: 

December 

31, 1946,  these 

Arabs 

Jews 

Arab  State 

847,000 

10,000 

Jewish  State 

405,000 

498,000 

Jerusalem  Enclave 

105,000 

100,000 

b.  Economic  Union.  This  proposal  also  was 
adopted  with  little  change  from  the  majority  re- 

3.  The  vote  was  as  follows:  For  (33) — Australia,  Belgium, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Costa  Rica,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark, 
Dominican  Republic,  ^uador,  France,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Ice¬ 
land,  Liberia,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
Nicaragua,  Norway,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Philippines,  Po¬ 
land,  Sweden,  the  Ukraine,  South  Africa,  Uruguay,  the  ^viet 
Union,  the  United  States,  Venezuela,  White  Russia.  Against 
(13) — Afghanistan,  Cuba,  Egypt,  Greece,  India,  Iran,  Iraq, 
Lebanon,  Pakistan,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Turkey,  Yemen. 
Abstentions  (10) — Argentina,  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  El  Sal¬ 
vador,  Ethiopia,  Honduras,  Mexico,  United  Kingdom,  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  Absent  (i)  Siam.  The  partition  plan  is  contained  in 
Resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly,  Doounent  A-519. 

4.  Sec  map  on  p.  296. 
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port.  The  two  states  are  to  agree  on  a  customs 
union;  a  joint  currency  system  providing  for  a 
single  foreign  exchange  rate;  operation  in  the  com¬ 
mon  interest  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  of  rail¬ 
ways,  interstate  highways,  postal,  telephone  and 
telegraphic  services,  and  ports  and  airports  involved 
in  international  trade  and  commerce;  joint  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  especially  with  respect  to  irri¬ 
gation,  land  reclamation  and  soil  conservation;  and 
access  for  both  states  and  the  City  of  Jerusalem  on 
a  nondiscriminatory  basis  to  water  and  power 
facilities. 

From  5  to  10  per  cent  of  the  surplus  revenue 
from  customs  and  other  common  services  is  to  be 
allocated  to  the  City  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  will  be  divided  equally  between  the  two 
states.  The  principal  change  was  the  acceptance  of 
a  Jewish  Agency  proposal  limiting  to  million 
a  year  the  subsidy  to  be  paid  to  the  Arab  state  by 
the  Jewish  state.  The  subsidy  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  what  the  Arab  state  pays  into  the  joint  fund 
and  what  it  takes  out.  Incidentally,  this  subsidy  re¬ 
flects  the  fact  that  the  Jewish  state  was  assigned 
most  of  the  better  developed  areas,  including  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  citrus  region,  which  produces 
Palestine’s  principal  export,  oranges. 

c.  Implementation.  Since  the  British  kept  on  in¬ 
sisting  that  they  would  have  no  part,  or  at  least 
not  a  major  part,  in  implementing  partition,  and 
since  neither  the  United  States  nor  any  other  coun¬ 
try  volunteered  to  assume  any  special  responsibil¬ 
ity,  implementation  constituted  the  crucial  prob¬ 
lem.  Its  solution  was  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  decisions  of  the  General  Assembly 
amount  only  to  recommendations  which,  as  the 
fate  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1946  regarding  South  Africa  and 
Franco  Spain  had  demonstrated,  can  be  carried  out 
or  not  as  individual  members  please.  All  this  meant 
that  the  Assembly  in  some  way  would  have  to 
invoke  the  authority  of  the  Security  Council  in 
order  to  bolster  up  its  decision.  Moreover,  the 
United  States  at  first  proposed  that  the  UN  Com¬ 
mission  should  be  responsible  to  the  Assembly, 
whereas  the  Soviet  Union  wanted  it  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  Security  Council. 

A  Canadian  formula  was  finally  adopted  by 
which  the  General  Assembly  would  vote  partition 
and  name  a  commission  to  carry  it  out,  but  the 
commission  would  be  responsible  to  the  Security 
Council.  This  arrangement  still  did  not  furnish 
in  advance  any  outside  military  force.  The  parti¬ 
tion  plan  provides  that  law  and  order  shall  be 
maintained  by  armed  militia  within  the  respective 
states,  but  the  Security  Council  is  requested  to  take 


over  in  case  there  is  a  threat  to  the  peace,  or  if  the  1 
Arabs  make  it  impossible  to  set  up  the  Arab  state.  1 

The  failure  to  provide  any  outside  military  force  I 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  basic  flaw  in  the  partition 
plan.  One  reason  why  no  attempt  was  made  to 
remedy  this  flaw  was  the  expectation  of  many  dele¬ 
gates  until  the  very  end  that  Britain  would  modify  j 
its  completely  hands-off  attitude.  Another  was  the  | 
fact  that  the  United  States  was  unwilling  to  furnish  I 
American  troops  for  fear  that  this  would  give  the  j 
Soviet  Union  an  opportunity  to  send  troops  to  Pal-  1 
estine.  The  Security  Council  has  not  been  able  to  I 
agree  on  the  forces  to  be  contributed  to  the  so-  J 
called  “international  police  force”;  but  in  any  event  1 
it  is  obvious  that  the  Soviet  Union,  as  one  of  the  j 
great  powers,  will  certainly  assert  its  right  to  send 
troops  if  any  are  dispatched  to  Palestine,  now  or  in 
the  future.  This  means  that  any  really  heavy  fight¬ 
ing  in  Palestine,  whether  provoked  solely  by  the 
Palestinian  Arabs  or  with  the  participation  of 
Arabs  from  neighboring  countries,  will  confront 
the  UN  with  a  serious  crisis.  \ 

REASONS  FOR  ASSEMBLY’S  DECISION 

Why,  then,  did  the  General  Assembly  approve  1 
partition.^  Perhaps  the  most  important  single  rea¬ 
son  was  that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  for  the  first  time  since  the  establishment  of 
the  organization,  found  themselves  in  agreement  j 
on  a  controversial  issue.  Almost  equally  compelling 
was  the  fact  that  the  General  Assembly  appeared 
to  have  no  other  choice.  Both  the  Arabs  and  Jews  | 
insisted  that  they  would  not  accept  a  federal  Pales¬ 
tine,  and  the  minority  UNSCOP  report  was  never  j 
even  discussed  in  the  Assembly’s  Palestine  Com¬ 
mittee.  Literally  at  the  eleventh  hour,  on  the  morn-  j 
ing  of  the  final  vote,  the  Arab  delegates  did  an¬ 
nounce  that  they  supported  a  federal  solution  in  j 
principle.  However,  they  gave  no  assurance  re-  j 
garding  Jewish  immigration,  and  by  that  time  I 
supporters  of  partition  in  the  Assembly  had  the  ) 
necessary  votes  and  were  determined  not  to  permit  j 
a  delay  that  might  have  meant  defeat. 

Hitherto  the  representatives  of  both  the  Arab 
states  and  the  Arab  Higher  Committee  had  in¬ 
sisted  upon  a  unitary  state,  embracing  all  of  Pal-  , 
estine.  Although  they  offered  assurances  regarding  j 
the  status  of  Jews  now  in  Palestine,  it  was  obvious  | 
that  they  would  not  agree  to  further  immigration. 
Since  the  Arabs  in  Palestine  outnumber  the  Jews 
two  to  one,  and  have  a  much  higher  birth  rate,  this 
would  have  meant  a  Palestine  under  permanent  ' 
Arab  control.  In  view  of  the  pledges  of  a  Jewish  j 
national  home  given  in  the  Balfour  declaration,  j 
and  the  crying  need  to  do  something  for  Jewish  ' 
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displaced  persons,  such  a  proposal  did  not  stand  a 
chance  of  being  accepted. 

If  the  Assembly  had  failed  to  reach  a  decision, 
the  only  alternative  would  have  been  for  Britain  to 
continue  administering  Palestine  under  the  League 
of  Nations  mandate.  The  British,  however,  had  re¬ 
peatedly  announced  during  the  Assembly  debates 
that  they  were  giving  up  the  mandate  and  would, 
in  fact,  complete  the  evacuation  of  their  troops  by 
August  I,  1948.  The  question  whether  or  not  they 
meant  what  they  said  was  debated  by  delegates 
off  the  Assembly  floor  throughout  the  session. 
Some  suspected  that,  in  the  event  the  Assembly 
reached  a  deadlock,  the  British  would  agree  to  re¬ 
main,  on  condition  that  the  United  States  provided 
financial  support,  as  in  the  case  of  Greece. 

Short  of  such  a  reversal  in  Britain’s  position, 
however,  most  delegates  felt  that  the  Assembly 
faced  the  choice  of  partition — or  else.  Poor  Arab 
tactics,  which  started  with  the  boycott  of  UNSCOP 
by  the  Arab  Higher  Committee  and  reached  a 
climax  when  the  Arabs  did  not  take  advantage 
of  their  opportunity  to  refer  the  whole  question 
back  to  the  Assembly’s  Palestine  Committee,  also 
played  a  part  in  the  momentous  decision. 

BACKGROUND  OF  BRITISH  POLICY 

One  of  the  more  intricate  aspects  of  the  intricate 
Palestine  problem  is  the  way  Britain  obtained  pos¬ 
session  of  Palestine  in  the  first  place.  This  aspect 
is  usually  described  by  pointing  out  that  Allenby 
liberated  Palestine  from  the  Turks,  and  that  the 
League  of  Nations  awarded  the  Palestine  mandate 
(which  included  what  is  now  the  independent 
kingdom  of  Transjordan)  to  Britain  in  1922.  Like 
all  questions  connected  with  Palestine,  however, 
the  explanation  is  not  so  simple  as  that. 

The  British  have  been  in  occupation  of  Palestine 
since  1917,  but  their  authority  derives  at  least  in 
part  from  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Allied  Pow¬ 
ers  at  San  Remo,  which  assigned  the  Palestine 
mandate  to  Britain  in  April  1920.  The  terms  of  the 
mandate,  as  approved  by  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations  on  July  24,  1922,  in  fact,  acknowledge 
that  the  decision  had  been  made  by  the  Principal 
Allied  Powers,  and  that  the  Council  merely  had 
the  duty  of  defining  the  terms  of  the  mandate. 

The  Palestine  mandate,  like  mandates  now  liqui¬ 
dated  over  other  parts  of  the  former  Turkish  Em¬ 
pire,  envisaged  the  establishment  of  Palestine  as 
an  independent  state.  When  Britain  decided  to 
give  up  the  mandate,  it  had  the  choice  of  declaring 
Palestine  independent,  or  of  placing  the  question 
before  the  UN  as  the  successor  to  the  League.  But 
whereas  the  original  decision  by  the  League  of 
Nations  regarding  the  mandate  was  endorsed  by 


the  powers  which  won  World  War  I,  the  UN 
General  Assembly  had  no  clear-cut  authority  to 
take  over.  An  Arab  attempt  to  request  the  Inter¬ 
national  Court  of  Justice  for  an  opinion  was  re¬ 
jected  in  the  Assembly’s  Palestine  Committee  by 
the  narrow  margin  of  21  to  20.  After  the  adoption 
of  partition  the  Arab  delegates  invoked  this  point 
as  the  basis  for  their  refusal  to  be  bound  by  the 
UN  decision. 

WHY  DID  BRITAIN  WITHDRAW? 

Why  did  Britain  decide  to  give  up  the  Palestine 
mandate?  True,  the  British  had  admitted  that  the 
mandate  was  unworkable,  and  thus,  by  implica¬ 
tion,  that  the  result  of  30  years’  activity  in  Palestine 
was  hostility  on  the  part  of  both  Jews  and  Arabs. 
However,  any  imperial  power  has  to  harden  itself 
against  ingratitude  from  the  peoples  it  governs, 
and  most  of  the  delegates  to  the  General  Assembly 
were  convinced  that  there  were  other  reasons  for 
Britain’s  decision. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  reason  is  that  it  costs 
money  to  keep  80,000  troops  in  Palestine,  and  that 
the  British  emerged  from  World  War  II  in  a  grave¬ 
ly  weakened  financial  condition.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  their  decision  to  go  through  with  the  grant 
of  independence  to  India  and  Burma,  and  their 
promise  of  dominion  status  to  Ceylon  were  due, 
at  least  in  part,  to  the  necessity  of  reducing  the 
financial  burdens  of  empire.  Palestine  apparendy 
came  in  the  same  category. 

Secondly,  the  strategic  importance  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean-Red  Sea  communications  line  has  been 
lessened  by  the  reduction  of  Britain’s  commitments 
in  India.  Moreover,  it  is  apparent  that  the  new  doc¬ 
trine  of  imperial  strategy  places  principal  reliance 
on  a  network  of  air  bases  in  Kenya  and  Tangan¬ 
yika  rather  than  on  the  island  fortresses  of  the  days 
before  the  development  of  air  power.  Britain’s 
withdrawal  from  Greece  and  Turkey  —  also 
prompted  in  part  by  financial  reasons  —  seems  to 
be  part  of  the  same  pattern.  Fighter  bases  in  the 
area  of  the  Suez  Canal  will  still  be  necessary  to 
guard  the  waterway,  but  apparendy  the  British 
feel  that  Transjordan  will  do  the  job  even  though 
it  cannot  be  supplied  as  easily  as  Palestine.  As  for 
the  vital  pipe  line  bringing  oil  from  Iraq  to  Haifa, 
the  British  are  apparently  counting  on  the  United 
States,  which  has  a  growing  interest  in  the  oil  of 
the  Arab  countries,  not  to  permit  any  serious  in¬ 
terference  by  either  Jews  or  Arabs. 

The  British,  moreover,  are  anxious  not  to  alien¬ 
ate  the  Arab  states,  and  their  decision  to  give  up 
the  Palestine  mandate  would  seem  to  endde  them 
to  expect  improved  relations  with  these  states.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  the  strategic  importance  of  Palestine  has 
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been  obvious  for  centuries,  and  if  strategic  consid¬ 
erations  alone  had  been  involved,  it  is  probable 
that  the  British  government  would  have  attempted 
to  stay  on.  Britain’s  decision  to  withdraw  from  Pal¬ 
estine  represented  a  victory  of  the  p>oliticians  over 
the  strategists  in  London.  This  victory  has  been 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  public  opinion.  The 
British  people  had  made  it  very  plain  that  they  did 
not  wish  to  expend  further  British  blood  or  money 
in  keeping  Palestine.  This  sentiment  was  all  the 
more  strong  because  the  rising  tide  of  Arab  and 
Zionist  nationalism  seemed  to  make  it  obvious  that 
a  greater  military  effort  would  be  required  on  the 
part  of  Britain. 

During  the  Assembly  session  many  delegates 
complained  that  the  British,  although  clearly  op¬ 
posed  to  partition,  refused  to  recommend  any  solu¬ 
tion.  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  the  United  States  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  Palestine  proceedings,  declared  that 
the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  British  had  con¬ 
fronted  the  delegates  supporting  partition  with  “an 
almost  insuperable”  task.  To  this  the  British  re¬ 
ply  that  they  had  already  made  a  final  effort  to 
reach  a  solution,  and  that  when  that  effort  failed, 
they  felt  the  question  should  be  left  entirely  up  to 
the  Assembly. 

ATTITUDE  OF  UNITED  STATES 

When  the  Assembly  began  to  consider  partition. 
President  Truman  was  already  committed  in  gen¬ 
eral  to  the  Zionist  cause,  and  Arab  delegates  com¬ 
plained  both  publicly  and  privately  that  this  coun¬ 
try’s  decision  to  support  partition  resulted  from 
the  desire  of  the  Democratic  party  to  capture  the 
Zionist  vote  in  the  1948  elections,  especially  in  New 
York  City.  Career  officials  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  together  with  at  least  a  considerable  segment 
of  American  military  strategists,  opposed  partition 
originally,  fearing  that  its  acceptance  by  the  United 
States  would  throw  the  Arab  countries  into  the 
arms  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Many  American  and 
other  observers,  however,  found  it  inconceivable 
that  the  feudal  rulers  of  some  Arab  countries  would 
ever  band  together  with  Communist  Russia,  or 
vice  versa,  even  though  the  Soviet  Union  had  pre¬ 
viously  opposed  Zionism.  Throughout  the  debates, 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States  was  complicated 
by  misgivings  over  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  the  end,  however,  the  Soviet  Union  supported 
partition.  Agreement  by  the  two  great  powers  ful¬ 
filled  an  indispensable  condition  for  the  adoption 
of  partition;  and,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  de¬ 
stroyed  the  Arabs’  hope  that  American  fear  of 
Russia  would  cause  the  United  States  to  support 
the  Arabs. 

Even  before  partition  was  adopted,  the  Arab 


delegates  made  the  charge  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  trying  to  get  a  foothold  in  the  Near  East,  and 
had  decided  to  support  partition  in  the  hope  of 
fishing  in  troubled  waters.  Camille  Chamoun,  the 
representative  of  Lebanon,  charged  on  November 
24  that  many  of  the  Jewish  immigrants  then  as¬ 
sembling  in  Black  Sea  ports  for  transit  to  Palestine 
were  Communist  agents  bent  on  stirring  up  Near 
East  trouble  for  the  benefit  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Vir¬ 
tually  the  same  charge  was  made  by  an  “author¬ 
itative  source”  in  London,  published  in  the  New 
Yorff^  Times  on  January  i,  1948,  when  the  depar¬ 
ture  from  Bulgaria  of  two  Jewish  immigrant  ships 
became  known.  These  charges  are  vehemently  de¬ 
nied  by  Zionists,  and  only  time  will  show  whether 
the  Arabs — and,  apparently,  the  British  Foreign  Of¬ 
fice — are  correct  in  their  suspicions. 

DID  U.S.  EXERT  INFLUENCE.? 

In  any  event,  it  was  support  of  partition  by  the 
United  States  which  proved  decisive.  Although 
Secretary  of  State  Marshall  told  the  Assembly  on 
September  17  that  this  country  attached  “great 
weight”  to  the  majority  UNSCOP  report,  it  was 
not  until  October  ii  that  Washington  definitely 
announced  its  support.  Even  then  the  American 
delegation  refrained  from  attempting  to  influence 
other  governments  directly,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  final  week,  and  particularly  over  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  recess,  that  the  United  States  exerted 
pressure  on  some  waverers. 

In  the  end,  the  shift  of  two  votes,  those  of  Haiti 
and  the  Philippines,  assured  partition  the  required 
two-thirds  majority.  Haiti  at  first  favored  partition,  1 
then  opposed  it,  and  in  the  end  reverted  to  its  sup¬ 
port  under  circumstances  that  are  still  not  clear. 

It  is  evident  that  United  States  influence  finally 
induced  the  Philippines  to  support  partition  after 
Brigadier  General  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  the  Philip¬ 
pine  representative,  had  spoken  against  it  only 
three  days  before  the  final  vote.  Although  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  still  not  clear,  the  intervention  of 
individual  Americans  apparently  caused  Liberia  to  j 
shift  to  partition. 

Just  what  constitutes  pressure,  or  at  least  undue 
pressure,  is  one  of  the  most  disputed  points  in  the 
Palestine  question.  Several  British  newspapers  vio¬ 
lently  attacked  the  United  States  for  having  al-  j 
legedly  coerced  some  delegations  into  supporting 
partition.  Zionist  supporters,  on  the  other  hand, 
complained  bitterly  that,  at  least  until  the  final  j 

week  of  the  Assembly,  the  United  States  made  no  i 

effort  to  get  votes  for  partition.  The  United  States,  ' 
obviously,  did  not  want  to  be  credited  with  having  I 
coerced  any  country.  General  John  H.  Hilldring,  a  ' 
member  of  the  United  States  delegation,  took  part  1 
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^  in  the  post-mortem  debate,  giving  the  following 
explanation  to  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  in  At¬ 
lantic  City  after  the  Assembly  adjourned: 

“The  United  States  Government  took  the  position 
that  every  member  of  the  United  Nations,  large  or 
small,  interested  or  disinterested,  was  entitled  to  its 
own  independent  judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  To  this  policy  the  U.S.  Delegation  subscribed 
whole-heartedly,  not  only  out  of  a  sense  of  loyalty,  but 
even  more  so  from  deep  conviction.  Certainly,  we  tried 
as  best  we  could  to  persuade  other  countries  of  the 
logic  and  justice  of  our  position.  I  am  glad  that  wc 
succeeded.  But  we  succeeded  not  because  of  threats, 
intimidation  or  pressure  indulged  in  by  any  member 
of  the  U.S.  Delegation  or  by  any  official  of  your  gov¬ 
ernment.  I  am  sure  that  the  cause  of  the  new  Jewish 
state  is  immeasurably  more  secure  and  that  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  all  Americans,  Jews  and  non-Jews  alike, 
will  be  comforted  and  reassured  by  the  knowledge  that 
its  officials  did  not  resort  to  sordid  tactics  in  the  Pales¬ 
tine  dealings.” 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  there  was  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  any  United  States  pressure  until  the  final 
■  week  before  the  vote  on  partition.  During  that 
I  week,  members  of  the  United  States  delegation 
'  made  several  vigorous  statements  supporting  the 
j  partition  plan  although  admitting  that  it  was  not 

i  perfect.  The  force  of  these  statements  alone  is 

1  known  to  have  exerted  considerable  influence  on 
i  delegations,  notably  those  from  Latin  America.  It 
is  an  undisputed  fact  that  the  United  States  exerted 
its  influence  to  the  utmost  to  obtain  acceptance  of 
its  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  a  Balkan 
-  Commission  and  the  “Little  Assembly.”  No  com- 
1  parable  influence  was  exerted  in  behalf  of  the  par- 
j  tition  plan. 

j  An  analysis  of  the  final  vote  shows  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Cuba  and  Greece,  all  opponents  were 
either  Mohammedan  or  Asiatic  countries.  The 
Arabs  lost  one  vote  as  a  result  of  the  coup  in  Siam, 
which  brought  about  cancellation  of  the  Siamese 
delegation’s  credentials,  but  as  it  turned  out  parti¬ 
tion  would  have  gone  through  even  if  there  had 
j  been  14  instead  of  13  votes  against.  The  Arab  dele¬ 
gates  never  expected  to  have  many  more  than  this 
number  and  were  counting  primarily  on  a  large 
number  of  abstentions.  In  advance  of  the  decision 
the  Arab  delegates  were  bitter  in  their  complaints 
against  “pressure”  by  the  United  States.  Some  even 
,  charged  on  their  return  home  that  votes  had  been 
'  bought  by  the  Zionists,  or  the  United  States,  or 
both.  There  is  no  proof  whatever  to  substantiate 
these  charges  which,  in  themselves,  may  reflect  the 
Arabs’  lack  of  knowledge  of  parliamentary  practice. 
I  One  Arab  delegate  bitterly  complained  to  the 
•  writer,  just  before  the  Assembly  voted,  that  Haiti’s 
I  vote  for  partition  had  been  bought  for  $10,000.  He 


did  not  say  who  had  supplied  the  $10,000,  but  an 
Egyptian  newspaper  reported  after  the  delegation’s 
return  that  the  United  States  had  done  so.  This 
statement  brought  a  letter  of  protest  to  the  New 
Yor/(  Times^  from  Dr.  Joseph  D.  Charles,  Ambas¬ 
sador  for  Haiti  in  Washington,  who  said  that 
Haiti’s  change-over  was  ordered  by  the  Haitian 
government  without  any  outside  influence  or  pres¬ 
sure.. 

In  a  larger  sense,  the  decision  to  approve  parti¬ 
tion  may  be  ascribed  to  the  general  feeling  at  Lake 
Success  that  something  had  to  be  done  for  the  op¬ 
pressed  Jews  of  Europe.  The  Assembly  took  no 
action  on  the  UNSCOP  recommendation  regard¬ 
ing  a  world-wide  effort  to  admit  these  unfortunates 
to  other  countries,  or  on  comparable  proposals  by 
the  Arabs.  The  Stratton  Bill,  still  pending  in  the 
United  States  Congress,  which  would  admit  400,000 
displaced  persons  in  four  years  by  making  use  of 
immigration  quotas  unused  in  time  of  war,  seems 
to  have  little  chance  of  adoption,  and  a  similar 
attitude  apparently  prevails  in  other  countries  as 
well,  whatever  their  position  on  the  Palestine  ques¬ 
tion.  Palestine  seemed  the  only  area  in  the  world 
which  could  and  would  take  any  considerable 
number  of  European  Jews,  and  the  Assembly 
therefore  gave  its  approval  to  partition,  though 
with  reluctance.  It  did  so  in  the  knowledge,  as  was 
conceded  by  Mr.  Johnson,  that  there  was  no  direct 
precedent  for  such  a  step  as  partition. 

PROCEDURE  OF  PARTITION 

The  partition  resolution  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly,**  merely  recommends  to  Britain  and  all 
other  members  of  the  UN  the  adoption  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  partition  plan.  It  requests  all  gov¬ 
ernments  and  all  peoples  to  refrain  from  taking 
action  to  hamper  realization  of  the  plan,  and  the 
resolution  itself  indicates  that  the  Assembly  was 
counting  on  the  Security  Council  to  bolster  up  its 
authority.  The  resolution  does  not  call  the  Pales¬ 
tine  situation  a  threat  to  peace  and  security,  for 
which  Chapter  VII  of  the  Charter  authorizes  en¬ 
forcement  measures.  It  requests  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil,  however,  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  carry 
out  partition  and,  if  circumstances  during  the  tran¬ 
sitional  period  shall  require,  to  consider  whether 
the  situation  does  constitute  a  threat  to  peace  and 
security.  In  that  case,  the  Assembly  asks  the  Secur¬ 
ity  Council  to  invoke  Articles  39  and  41,  which 

5.  New  York,  Times.  Article  appeared  December  2,  1947. 
Letter  appeared  December  11. 

6.  Published  in  New  York  Times  on  November  26,  1947; 
to  be  available  in  a  UN  document  endded  "Resoludons  Adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  General  Assembly  during  the  Second  Session  from 
September  16  to  November  29,  1947”  (Lake  Success,  L.I.,  New 
York),  Document  No.  A-519. 
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authorize  enforcement  measures,  short  of  actual 
warfare,  to  bring  about  compliance  with  a  Security 
Council  decision. 

This  is  admittedly  a  shaky  legal  foundation  for 
so  important  a  step.  Lester  B.  Pearson,  Canadian 
Under-Secretary  of  External  Affairs,  who  played 
an  active  part  in  working  out  a  series  of  necessary 
compromises  on  implementation  of  the  partition 
plan,  wanted  to  provide  a  more  certain  legal  basis 
with  a  declaration  by  the  General  Assembly  that 
Palestine  did  constitute  a  threat  to  peace  and  secur¬ 
ity  under  Chapter  VII.  Mr.  Pearson  also  wanted 
an  advance  declaration  to  the  Assembly  by  the  five 
great  powers  that  they  would  support  such  a  find¬ 
ing  by  the  Security  Council.  This  proposal  would 
have  eliminated  most  of  the  legal  tangles,  but  it 
was  opposed  by  the  United  States  on  the  ground 
that  such  a  declaration  was  scarcely  an  auspicious 
omen  for  the  establishment  of  the  two  new  states. 

In  order  to  meet  the  legal  difficulties,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  comply  with  the  requirements  laid 
down  by  Britain,  the  partition  plan  had  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  complicated.  To  begin  with,  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  UN  agencies  are  involved  in  some  way.  The 
General  Assembly  adopted  the  partition  plan, 
named  the  Commission  which  would  help  carry  it 
out  and  will  get  the  Commission’s  final  report. 
The  Commission,  however,  is  responsible  other¬ 
wise  to  the  Security  Council.  It  will  be  up  to  the 
Council  to  do  something  if  either  Jews  or  Arabs 
refuse  to  set  up  a  provisional  government  and  to 
take  the  other  steps  proposed  for  the  two  future 
states.  Above  all,  the  Security  Council  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  keeping  order  during  the  transition  period 
before  the  two  states  become  independent.  Al¬ 
though  not  so  stated,  the  Council  of  course  is  re¬ 
sponsible  under  the  Charter  for  preventing  “threats 
to  the  peace,  breaches  of  the  peace  or  acts  of  aggres¬ 
sion”  after  the  two  states  are  set  up.  The  Trustee¬ 
ship  Council  is  responsible  for  administering  the 
area  of  the  City  of  Jerusalem  (and  outlying  towns), 
which  is  placed  under  international  administration. 
The  Economic  and  Social  Council  is  to  name  the 
three  representatives  who  will  hold  the  balance  of 
power  on  the  Commission  that  is  to  carry  out  eco¬ 
nomic  union. 

The  basic  factors  in  determining  the  steps  to  be 
taken  within  Palestine  itself  were  Britain’s  an¬ 
nouncement  that  it  would  give  up  the  mandate 
and  its  statement  that,  although  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment  planned  to  complete  the  evacuation  of  its 
troops  by  August  i,  1948,  it  would  decide  for  itself 
the  time  for  surrender  of  the  mandate  and  final 
withdrawal.  The  Assembly  resolution,  therefore, 
merely  notes  that  the  British  will  terminate  the 
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mandate  by  August  i  and  that  withdrawal  of 
British  troops  will  be  completed  by  that  date,  and 
then  provides  that  the  two  states  will  become  inde¬ 
pendent  within  two  months  after  the  withdrawal 
is  completed,  or  by  October  i  at  the  latest. 

Creation  of  the  two  independent  states,  however, 
must  be  preceded  by  a  series  of  steps.  The  first, 
apart  from  the  organization  of  the  UN  Commis¬ 
sion,  is  the  setting  aside  of  a  port — obviously  Tel 
Aviv — together  with  a  hinterland  “adequate  to  pro¬ 
vide  facilities  for  a  substantial  immigration,”  by 
February  i.  Next,  the  UN  Commission  is  to  ap¬ 
point  Provisional  Councils  of  Government  “after 
consultation  with  the  democratic  parties  and  other 
public  organizations  of  the  Arab  and  Jewish  states.” 
This  is  to  be  done  by  April  i,  1948.  If  Provisional 
Councils  have  not  been  formed  by  that  date  in 
both  of  the  proposed  states,  the  Commission  is  to 
report  the  situation  to  the  Security  Council. 

It  now  seems  obvious  that  there  will  be  no  such 
council  in  the  proposed  Arab  state,  so  April  i  will 
be  a  real  test  of  the  Security  Council’s  power  to 
act.  In  any  event,  the  Provisional  Council  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  Jewish  state,  at  least,  will  proceed 
to  establish  administrative  organs  of  government, 
recruit  and  arm  militia  to  maintain  internal  order, 
and  hold  elections  for  a  constituent  assembly.  The 
constituent  assembly  will  then  draft  a  democratic 
constitution  and  choose  a  provisional  government 
to  replace  the  Provisional  Council  of  Government. 
The  constitution  must  contain  provisions  binding 
the  new  states  to  guarantee  universal  suffrage, 
settle  all  international  disputes  by  peaceful  means, 
guarantee  human  rights  and  nondiscrimination  to 
all  of  its  citizens,  and  maintain  freedom  of  transit 
for  all  residents  of  the  other  state  and  the  City  of 
Jerusalem. 

As  for  the  Economic  Union,  the  UN  Commis¬ 
sion  is  to  appoint  a  Preparatory  Economic  Com¬ 
mission  “to  make  whatever  arrangements  are  pos¬ 
sible  for  economic  cooperation”  with  the  aim  of 
establishing  the  Economic  Union  and  the  Joint 
Economic  Board  which  is  to  administer  it.  On  the 
assumption  that  the  Palestinian  Arabs  continue 
their  present  policy  of  refusing  to  accept  the  As¬ 
sembly’s  resolution,  nothing  can  be  done  about 
carrying  out  an  Economic  Union.  The  absence  of 
an  Arab  state  of  itself  would  create  a  difficult  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  because  of  the  number  of  points 
at  which  the  railroads  of  Palestine  cross  from  Jew¬ 
ish  into  Arab  territory. 

NEED  FOR  BRITISH  COOPERATION 

Far  more  difficult  is  the  question  whether  Brit¬ 
ain  will  adjust  its  withdrawal  plans  to  fit  the  ar- 
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rangemcnts  laid  down  in  the  partition  plan.  To 
illustrate:  the  partition  plan  apparently  envisages 
the  opening  up  of  the  Jewish  state  to  unrestricted 
immigration  even  before  the  British  give  up  the 
mandate,  and  provides  that  Provisional  Councils 
of  Government,  acting  under  the  Commission, 
shall  have  full  authority  in  the  areas  under  their 
control,  including  authority  over  matters  of  immi¬ 
gration  and  land  regulations.  As  already  noted, 
the  plan  also  requests  Britain  to  set  aside  a  seaport 
and  a  hinterland  “adequate  to  provide  facilities 
for  a  substantial  immigration”  in  the  Jewish  state 
by  February  i,  194H.  Arthur  Creech-Jones,  British 
Colonial  Secretary,  however,  told  the  House  of 
Commons  after  the  Assembly’s  decision  that  Brit¬ 
ain  would  maintain  the  existing  quota  of  1,500 
Jewish  immigrants  a  month  until  it  lays  down  the 
mandate.  Apparently  the  regulations  restricting  the 
purchase  of  land  by  Jews  also  will  remain  in  force 
for  the  duration  of  the  mandate.  On  January  21  Sir 
Alexander  Cadogan  informed  the  Palestine  Com¬ 
mission  that  Britain  could  not  set  aside  Tel  Aviv 
because  this  “would  jeopardize  an  already  delicate 
situation.” 

It  seems  clear  that  the  British,  as  the  power  in 
possession,  will  have  their  way  on  immigration. 
A  more  vital  question  is  that  of  the  date  when  they 
will  allow  the  Commission  to  come  to  Palestine 
Obviously,  if  Provisional  Councils  of  Government 
have  to  be  established  by  April  i  at  the  latest,  the 
Commission  should  go  to  Palestine  well  in  advance 
of  that  date  in  order  to  familiarize  itself  with  the 
situation  and  begin  consulting  the  respective  future 
governments. 

At  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Creech-Jones  an¬ 
nounced  termination  of  the  mandate  on  May  15, 
however,  he  said  that  Britain  did  not  believe  the 
Commission  should  arrive  in  Palestine  until  short¬ 
ly  before  that  date.  This  could  be  interpreted  as 
somewhere  around  May  i,  and  some  official  sources 
in  London,  in  fact,  named  May  i  for  the  arrival 
of  the  Commission.  This,  in  turn,  provoked  an 
angry  protest  on  December  17  from  Moshe  Sher- 
tok,  head  of  the  Political  Department  of  the  Jewish 
Agency  for  Palestine,  who  asserted  that  partition 
was  being  imperiled  by  the  attitude  of  British 
officials  in  London  and  in  Palestine  where,  he  said, 
the  British  police  are  discriminating  against  Jews. 

Another  question  to  be  settled  is  whether  author¬ 
ity  is  to  be  handed  over  “progressively”  to  the  UN 
Commission — which  means  presumably  as  British 
troops  are  evacuated — or  whether  the  British  will 
surrender  their  authority  all  at  once,  as  they  insist 
they  will  do.  The  British  say  also  that  once  the 
mandate  is  terminated,  they  will  not  carry  on  a 
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civilian  administration  anywhere  in  Palestine,  but 
will  simply  maintain  military  authority  in  the 
diminishing  area  occupied  by  their  troops,  which 
would  leave  a  vacuum  as  far  as  local  administra¬ 
tion  is  concerned.  The  partition  plan,  on  the  other 
hand,  implies  that  the  British  will  maintain  a 
civilian  administration  within  their  troop  area 
until  the  troops  themselves  are  withdrawn  and  the 
UN  Commission  gradually  takes  over,  pari  pasu. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  of  dis¬ 
crepancies  between  the  announced  British  program 
and  the  partition  plan.  The  supporters  of  partition, 
however,  insist  that  all  these  difficulties  can  be 
solved  if  Britain,  as  requested  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  does  not  “take  any  action  to  prevent,  ob¬ 
struct  or  delay  implementation  by  the  Commission 
of  the  measures  recommended  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly.”  Mr.  Shertok,  in  his  statement  of  Decem¬ 
ber  17,  implied  strongly  that  the  British,  if  they  so 
desire,  can  confine  resistance  by  Palestinian  Arabs 
to  sporadic  outbursts,  and  can  certainly  prevent  the 
neighboring  Arab  countries  from  taking  part  in 
the  conflict. 

Whether  or  not  the  British  have  this  power,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  position  taken  by  the  Arabs  both 
inside  and  outside  Palestine  will  be  of  fundamental 
importance  in  determining  the  future  of  partition. 
Clearly,  partition  will  work  if  the  Arabs  accept  it, 
but  will  be  difficult  to  carry  out  if  they  fight. 

WILL  ARAB-JEWISH  STRIFE  CONTINUE? 

Reports  from  the  conference  of  the  Foreign  Min¬ 
isters  of  the  Arab  countries,  held  in  Cairo  in 
December  1947  following  the  Assembly’s  decision, 
indicated  that  they  would  avoid  armed  interven¬ 
tion,  but  would  supply  weapons  and  volunteers 
for  guerrilla  forces.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
quarrels  among  the  Arab  rulers  will  prevent  them 
from  adopting  a  common  front. 

To  take  one  example.  King  Abdullah  of  Trans¬ 
jordan,  who  has  the  only  army  capable  of  taking 
the  field,  is  a  rival  of  Haj  Amin  El-Husseini,  the 
leader  of  the  Palestinian  Arabs;  some  authorities 
hold  that  if  Abdullah  occupied  the  part  of  Palestine 
assigned  to  the  Arab  state,  this  would  ease  the  situ¬ 
ation.  According  to  reports  available,  Abdullah 
himself  favors  this  course,  but  has  postponed  action 
for  the  time  being  because  of  the  opposition  of  some 
of  his  ministers,  as  well  as  of  other  Arab  states. 
Transjordan,  a  British  mandate  until  June  17,  1946, 
is  under  the  strong  influence  of  Britain,  which  still 
has  the  right  to  station  troops  in  its  territory,  and 
here  again  Britain’s  attitude  may  prove  decisive. 

One  correspondent  in  Jerusalem  reported  early 
in  December  that  Palestine  already  was  being  par- 
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titioncd  (as  a  result  of  the  guerrilla  fighting),  but 
was  merely  being  divided  into  a  checkerboard, 
not  according  to  the  Assembly  plan.  Thus  far, 
however,  the  fighting  which  followed  the  Assembly 
decision  is  far  from  extending  throughout  Pales¬ 
tine,  although  a  news  agency  reported  on  January 
27  that  there  had  been  990  deaths.^ 

There  seems  to  be  general  agreement  that  the 
real  test  will  come  after  the  termination  of  the 
British  mandate.  If  there  should  be  heavy  fighting 
at  that  time,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  joined  in  urging  partition,  would 
have  to  agree  on  providing  the  military  force  to 
implement  the  UN  decision.  Such  a  joint  effort 
is  made  more  difficult  by  the  obvious  unwilling¬ 
ness  of  the  United  States  to  have  Russian  troops 
sent  to  Palestine.  Yet,  if  the  United  States  should 
send  troops,  or  Britain  should  agree  to  use  those 
troops  in  Palestine  which  had  not  yet  been  evacu¬ 
ated,  it  would  be  difficult  to  justify  excluding  an¬ 
other  great  power  from  participation.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  great  powers  decline  to  take  part  in  an 
unenviable  task,  it  would  be  difficult  to  persuade 
the  small  countries  to  assume  this  responsibility, 
even  if  they  have  the  troops  available. 

Early  in  the  Assembly  discussions  the  United 
States  attempted  to  solve  the  problem  by  propos¬ 
ing  the  establishment  of  an  international  constabu¬ 
lary  force  to  be  composed  of  volunteers  recruited 
on  an  individual  basis.  This  proposal  immediately 
raised  the  question  whether  Jews  or  Arabs  should 
be  permitted  to  join  it,  and  also  brought  up  the 
eligibility  of  anti-Communist  individuals  now  in 
displaced  persons  camps.  As  the  days  of  mercenary 
armies  appear  to  be  ended,  the  United  States  sug¬ 
gestion  was  found  to  be  impracticable  and  was 
promptly  withdrawn.  There  is  no  obvious  solution 
of  the  difficulty  except  the  extremely  desirable  but 
doubtful  one  of  full  United  States-Soviet  Union 
cooperation.  Such  cooperation  has  been  conspicu¬ 
ously  lacking  since  the  end  of  the  war,  but  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  partition  depends  upon  it  to  a  unique  de¬ 
gree.  Leading  Jewish  spokesmen  at  first  indicated 
that  they  would  not  welcome  foreign  forces  in 
Palestine,  and  that  the  existing  Jewish  militia,  if 
adequately  supplied  with  modern  arms,  would 
be  able  to  resist  Arab  attacks  without  outside  mil¬ 
itary  aid.  Later,  however,  the  Jewish  Agency  re¬ 
quested  an  international  force  as  well.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  Britain  has  been  negotiating  a  scries  of 
agreements  with  Arab  states  under  which  the 

7.  Valuable  background  material  is  available  in  The  Political 
History  of  Palestine  Under  British  Mandate,  a  Memorandum  by 
His  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  presented  in  1947  to  the 
UN  Special  Committee  on  Palestine.  Reprinted  by  British  In¬ 
formation  Services,  New  York. 


British  undertake  to  provide  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  to  Arab  governments. 

Misgivings  over  the  means  of  carrying  out  parti¬ 
tion  developed  immediately  after  the  Assembly’s 
decision.  One  illustration  was  the  reluctance  of  the 
five  countries  named  to  the  Commission — Bolivia, 
Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Panama  and  the  Phil¬ 
ippines — ;to  appoint  their  representatives.  Bolivia, 
in  fact,  at  one  time  was  on  the  point  of  refusing 
to  take  part,  and  it  was  only  after  several  appeals 
by  Secretary -General  Trygve  Lie  that  the  five 
members  were  named  and  the  Commission  con¬ 
vened  at  Lake  Success  on  January  9. 

Meanwhile  fighting  in  Palestine  continued  and 
no  progress  was  made  in  solving  the  increasingly 
pressing  problem  of  military  force.  This  problem 
was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  imposed  an  embargo  on  shipment  of  mili¬ 
tary  supplies  from  the  United  States  to  the  Near 
East.  Large  shipments  of  TNT  destined  for  Pal¬ 
estine  were  confiscated  as  they  were  being  loaded 
at  Jersey  City.  Although  the  Jewish  Agency  for 
Palestine  disclaimed  any  connection  with  the  in¬ 
tended  shipment,  it  acknowledged  that  it  was  buy¬ 
ing  other  explosives  in  the  United  States  to  be 
shipped  after — as  it  hopes — the  embargo  is  modi¬ 
fied  to  permit  shipment  of  materials  for  the  Jew¬ 
ish  militia.  The  American  embargo,  which  was 
imposed  on  December  5,  brought  protests  from 
the  Zionists  that  they  were  barred  from  getting 
arms  for  the  militia  while  the  British  government 
acknowledged  that  it  was  continuing  to  supply 
them  to  several  Arab  countries  in  fulfillment  of 
“contractual  obligations.”® 

The  Arab  countries  stood  fast  on  the  protests 
they  had  made  to  the  General  Assembly  the  day 
partition  was  adopted.  The  principal  spokesman 
for  the  Arab  delegation,  Emir  Feisal  A1  Saud,  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  said 

“We  have  pledged  ourselves  before  God  and  history 
to  fulfill  the  Charter  in  good  faith,  thereby  respecting 
human  rights  and  repelling  aggression.  However,  to¬ 
day’s  resolution  has  destroyed  the  Charter  and  all  of 
the  covenants  preceding  it. 

“We  have  felt,  like  many  others,  the  pressure  ex¬ 
erted  on  various  representatives  of  this  organization  by 
some  of  the  big  powers  in  order  that  voting  should  be 
in  favour  of  partition.  For  these  reasons,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Saudi  Arabia  registers  on  this  historic  occa¬ 
sion  the  fact  that  it  considers  itself  unbound  by  the 
Resolution  adopted  today  by  the  General  Assembly. 
Furthermore,  it  reserves  to  itself  the  full  right  to  act 
freely  in  whatever  way  it  deems  fit,  in  accordance  with 

8.  New  Yorl(  Times,  January  13,  1948. 

9.  UN,  Verbatim  Report  of  128th  Plenary  Meeting  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Session  of  the  General  Assembly,  November  29,  I947» 
A/PV  128. 
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the  principles  of  right  and  justice.  My  Government 
holds  responsible  those  parties  that  hampered  all 
means  of  cooperation  and  understanding.” 

And  Dr.  Fadhil  Jamali,  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Iraq,  declared:*® 

“The  fact  that  we  failed  to  win  your  support  is  not 
due  to  a  lack  of  good  will  on  the  part  of  you  members. 

,  .  .  On  the  contrary,  we  understand  very  well  that  it 
was  great  pressure  and  great  influence  that  worked  it¬ 
self  through  UNSCOP,  through  the  Ad  Hoc  Com¬ 
mittee  and  through  the  General  Assembly  to  direct 
the  matter  in  a  course  which  led  to  this  conclusion. 

“We  believe  that  the  decision  which  we  have  now 
taken  is  a  very  serious  one.  It  is  one  that  undermines 
peace,  justice  and  democracy.  In  the  name  of  my  Gov¬ 
ernment  I  wish  to  state  that  it  feels  that  this  decision 
is  anti-democratic,  illegal,  impractical  and  anti-Charter. 
It  contradicts  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Charter. 
Therefore,  in  the  name  of  my  Government,  I  wish  to 
put  on  record  that  Iraq  does  not  recognize  the  validity 
of  this  decision,  will  reserve  freedom  of  action  towards 
its  implementation,  and  holds  those  who  were  influ¬ 
ential  in  passing  it  against  the  free  conscience  of  man¬ 
kind  responsible  for  the  consequences.” 

A  similar  declaration  came  from  Dr.  Emir  Adel 
Arslan,  of  Syria,  who  said:** 

“My  country  will  never  recognize — and  I  repeat  this 
— will  never  recognize  such  a  decision.  .  .  .  The  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  all  the  consequences  which  may  result 
from  this  decision  will  fall  on  your  heads;  not  on 
ours.” 

Prince  Seif  El  Islam  Abdullah,  of  Yemen,  de¬ 
clared:*^ 

“The  Yemen  delegation  has  stated  previously  that 
the  partition  plan  is  contrary  to  justice  and  to  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  Therefore,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Yemen  does  not  consider  itself  bound  by 
such  a  decision  which  is  contrary  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Charter.  The  Government  of  Yemen  will 
reserve  its  freedom  of  action  towards  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  this  decision.” 

These  statements,  together  with  the  serious 
fighting  in  Palestine  which  has  followed,  led  to 
the  increasing  belief  that  outside  military  force 
would  have  to  be  provided.  Confidence  that  the 
Security  Council  would  live  up  to  its  responsibility 
was  expressed  by  Mr.  Lie  in  his  address  opening 
the  Palestine  Commission. 

10.  Ibid. 

11.  Ibid. 

12.  Ibid. 


As  the  Commission  got  under  way,  there  was 
general  agreement  that  the  failure  to  carry  out 
partition  would  be  the  most  serious  blow  the  UN 
has  yet  sustained.  Partition,  it  is  believed,  will 
make  or  break  the  organization  as  an  effective 
agency  for  peace.  Success,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  counterbalance  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  re¬ 
verses  it  has  sustained. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  UN  that  it  should  have 
been  confronted  at  this  early  stage  with  a  problem 
so  complex  as  that  of  Palestine.  Some  delegates  ex¬ 
pressed  their  regret  over  the  fact,  as  they  saw  it,  that 
both  Jews  and  Arabs  were  right,  but  felt  that  a  de¬ 
cision  taking  more  than  half  of  Palestine  away  from 
the  Arabs  was  justified  by  the  suffering  of  the  Jews 
under  the  Nazis.  The  failure  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  that  of  most  of  the  countries  of  the 
world,  to  open  its  doors  to  any  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  Jewish  refugees  was  emphasized  by  the 
Arab  delegates,  but  without  making  much  im¬ 
pression  in  the  Assembly. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  the  rights  of  the 
Jews,  who  lived  in  Palestine  2,000  years  ago,  and 
of  the  Arabs,  who  live  there  today,  the  importance 
of  the  Holy  Land  is  written  large  in  any  military 
geography,  even  in  the  age  of  the  atomic  bomb.  Tt 
is  the  bridge  between  Europe,  Asia  and  North 
Africa.  Although  it  has  no  oil  itself,  the  pipe  line 
which  carries  the  oil  of  Mosul  reaches  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  at  Haifa.  Above  all,  Palestine  is  a  meeting 
place  of  the  Russian  and  Anglo-American  spheres 
of  influence. 

It  is  clear  that  the  attitude  of  the  United  States 
was  primarily  responsible  for  the  Assembly’s  de¬ 
cision,  and  that  the  hostility  of  the  Arab  countries 
is  now  directed  against  the  American  government. 
Questions  of  “pressure”  apart,  it  is  obvious  that 
American  support  was  a  sine  qua  non  of  the  par¬ 
tition  decision.  Therefore,  the  fate  of  partition  will 
be  of  special  importance  to  the  United  States.  Sup¬ 
porters  of  partition  minimize  the  importance  of 
Arab  hostility,  and  insist  that  a  way  can  be  found  to 
provide  the  military  force  which  would  be  needed 
if  the  Arabs  carry  out  their  threats.  It  is  impossible 
to  predict  what  the  outcome  will  be,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  it  will  depend  largely  upon  the  capa¬ 
city  of  Washington  and  Moscow  to  work  together. 
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Geographic  Partition  of  Palestine 

By  Thomas  J.  Hamilton  and  Ona  K.  D.  Ringwood 


The  partition  of  India  last  year  into  two  British  do¬ 
minions,  one  Hindu  and  the  other  Mohammedan, 
offers  the  nearest  precedent  of  modern  times  for  the 
General  Assembly’s  decision  on  Palestine.  There  are, 
however,  two  important  differences:  (i)  Despite  the 
extremely  heavy  loss  of  life  which  has  followed  the 
establishment  of  India  and  of  Pakistan,  partition  was 
carried  out  originally  with  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
two  states  and  of  Britain,  the  administering  power. 
(2)  In  contrast  to  the  vast  subcontinent  of  India,  Pal¬ 
estine  is  the  same  size  as  V’ermont. 

The  boundaries  fixed  by  the  General  Assembly  are 
only  approximate,  and  one  of  the  first  tasks  facing  the 
UN  Commission  on  its  arrival  in  Palestine  will  be  the 
exact  delimitation  of  the  frontiers.  Zionists  have  based 
some  of  their  hopes  of  supporting  a  much  larger  pop¬ 
ulation  within  the  Jewish  state  on  the  possibility  of 
industrial  development.  However,  as  the  UNSCOP 
report  pointed  out,  Palestine  is  “exceedingly  poor” 
in  the  physical  resources  which  constitute  the  basis  of 
modern  industrial  development,  having  no  coal,  iron, 
or  other  important  mineral  deposit.  Oil  has  not  been 
discovered  in  paying  quantities,  although  tests  are 
still  proceeding  in  the  southern  part  of  Palestine. 

Except  for  a  fairly  important  cement  industry,  Pal¬ 
estine’s  only  considerable  nonagricultural  resources 
are  the  potassium  and  sodium  salts  extracted  from  the 
Dead  Sea.  (The  latter  have  been  developed  by  Jewish 
interests,  but  the  partition  plan  assigns  the  area  to 
the  Arab  state.) 

The  Arab  state  occupies  mainly  the  mountainous 
central  portion  of  the  country  running  east  to  the 
River  Jordan,  which  marks  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Palestine  with  Transjordan.  In  addition,  the  General 
Assembly  assigned  Western  Galilee  to  the  Arab  state 
despite  some  complaints  from  the  Jewish  Agency  for 
Palestine,  which  wished  to  obtain  a  common  frontier 
with  the  largely  Christian  population  of  Lebanon. 

In  addition,  the  Arab  state  was  assigned  a  narrow 
strip  along  the  southern  coast,  extending  as  far  as 
the  Egyptian  frontier.  At  the  request  of  the  United 
States,  the  General  Assembly  also  allotted  to  the 
Arabs  a  portion  of  the  Negeb  running  southeastward 
along  the  Egyptian  frontier.  The  United  States  orig¬ 
inally  wanted  the  territory  of  the  Arab  state  to  extend 
all  the  way  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba,  thus  providing  an  all-Arab  route  of  communi¬ 
cation  between  Egypt  and  Transjordan. 

In  addition  to  the  larger  part  of  the  Negeb,  the  Jew¬ 
ish  state  obtained  the  remainder  of  the  coastal  area,  to¬ 
gether  with  Eastern  Galilee,  which  shares  the  frontier 
with  part  of  Lebanon.  The  Jewish  state  thus  obtained 
the  broad  inland  plain  of  Esdraelon,  which  is  consid¬ 
ered  the  best  agricultural  land  in  Palestine,  together 
with  most  of  the  citrus  land  in  the  coastal  area. 
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